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By CHARLES ELIOT NORTON 

AT THE OPENING OF THE FIRST GENERAL MEETING OF THE 
INSTITUTE, HELD AT NEW HAVEN, DECEMBER 27-29, 1899 



The first general meeting of the Archaeological Institute 
of America is a fitting celebration of the coming of age of 'the 
Institute. Twenty-one years will be complete next spring since 
its foundation. The hopes of its founders have not been dis- 
appointed, and this meeting is the assurance that what it has 
up to this time accomplished is but the promise of still better 
achievements. 

During the middle half of the century which is now so near 
its close there had been numerous contributions, excellent in 
their kind, by American scholars to the study of the classics 
and of ancient historj'. In the record of that study in our 
colleges the names of Woolsey, Felton, Wheeler, Edwards, 
Sears, and others, will hold an honorable place. They kept 
the fires of classical learning alive; but the materials of 
the flame were supplied by the labor of foreign scholars. 
The chief, if not the only, American contributions of impor- 
tance to the general stock of this learning — I mean of im- 
portance to students in other countries as well as in our own — 
were made by scholars from abroad who had found a home 
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in America. I need hardly recall to your memory the in- 
valuable Glossary of Later and Byzantine Grreek, compiled by 
that extraordinary and interesting man, Professor Sophocles, 
and the learned treatise on the Age of Petronius Arbiter by 
that fine scholar. Professor Charles Beck. This lack of original 
work was not the fault of our honored predecessors. It was 
the inevitable consequence of the conditions of learning and 
education in America. Our masters made good use of the 
means which they possessed, but the means were inadequate 
to supply the needs of scholarship. Our libraries were insuf- 
ficiently stocked with the older books essential for thorough in- 
vestigations in any department of learning, and not one of them 
possessed the means of securing a regular provision of those 
new books which might enable the student at home to keep up 
with the progress of learning from year to year in other lands. 
There was not a single museum containing a collection of casts 
from which even an imperfect knowledge of the historic devel- 
opment of ancient art, or the character even of its chief works, 
could be acquired. 

These are familiar facts, but it is perhaps worth while, under 
the fortunate conditions of the present day, to recall that this 
poverty lasted well beyond the middle of the century, quite 
within the memory of the elder of us who are present here 
to-night, and who rejoice in the larger opportunities vouchsafed 
to the younger generation than those which they themselves 
enjoyed in their youth. 

Moreover, America was having no share in the vast and 
stimulating increase of knowledge of early times that was re- 
sulting from the explorations of English, Italian, French, and 
German investigators, which wei'e rapidly changing the face 
of the ancient world, and modifying all conceptions of its 
history. 

Archaeology, in the sense of an exact science of antiquities 
or of the ancient works of man, was hardly recognized at the 
beginning of the century. Its distinctive aims and methods as 
a comprehensive study of the material remains of man's activity 
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in the early stages of his development, and its importance, not 
only in extending the knowledge of man and his works, but in 
enlarging the limits and increasing the exactitude of the his- 
toric record of human life, have been but gradually understood 
and acknowledged as the century has advanced. Reckoned by 
the period of man's unrecorded existence, written history dates 
only from yesterday, and its earliest and longest parts are full 
of gaps iind still fuller of errors. But as geology has within a 
hundred years indefinitely extended our conceptions of the age 
of the earth on which we live, so archaeology, dealing with 
what Livy calls the incorrupta rerum gestarum monumenta, has 
indefinitely lengthened our view of human life, and thrown 
back the date of human activity into a past hardly dreamed of 
by our ancestors. " The night of time far surpasseth the day," 
said Sir Thomas Browne, and it is the task of archaeology to 
light up some parts of this long night with its torch, which 
burns ever with a clearer flame with each advancing step into 
the darkness. At the beginning of the century Egypt lay 
buried under her sands, Babylon and Nineveh were entombed 
in their sepulchres of clay, Greece was in great part a terra 
incognita, and Rome had hidden her ancient self under the 
accumulated rubbish of wanton destruction and gross neglect. 
And now, at the end of the century, Egypt stands revealed as 
never before; not even her own people at any time knew the 
sequence of her own history, or the range and succession of her 
mighty monuments, so well as we are acquainted with them. 
Babylon, "that great city," of which the angel of the Revela- 
tion declared it "shall be found no more at all," and Nine- 
veh, "that rejoicing city which dwelt carelessly," but which 
had become " a place for beasts to lie down in," have ascended 
from the earth, like mighty ghosts rising from their tombs, and 
yielding up their secrets to us, the empires of Babylonia and 
Assyria once more take their due place in the pathetic story of 
the human race. The image of ancient Rome has been shaped 
out for us in the true grandeur of its long-concealed aspect, 
but, more than all, the beauty of the Greece of her own poets 
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and historians has been restored to us, while a still older, and 
hardly less marvellous Greece, of which they had only dim 
and confused traditions, has been revealed to us, indefinitely 
extending the luminous horizon of her past. 

In all this work of such surpassing interest, of such unex- 
pected revelations, America had, as I have said, no part. And 
yet hei"e was a field in which she might labor on equal foot- 
ing with others, and in which she might do her part in the 
common interest of learning. Here she might at least do some- 
thing by original discovery to repay her exceeding debt to the 
scholars and investigators of the Old World. 

It was with this end prominently in view that our Institute 
was founded, and its first undertaking on a considerable scale, 
the investigation of the remains of Assos during the years 
1881-83, justified the intentions and fulfilled the hopes of its 
founders. For these ruins, w^hich had never previously been 
carefully studied, — even those of the famous temple being but 
imperfectly described, — proved to be of extraordinary variety 
and novelty of interest, and their thorough exploration, con- 
ducted with admirable energy and intelligence by the young 
men in charge of the work, gradually disclosed all the more im- 
portant civic structures of a Greek city in greater number and 
more varied character than had elsewhere been found. New 
aspects of Greek urban life were revealed and new applications 
of the principles of Greek architecture to public buildings of 
unusual and complicated construction. The large additions 
to knowledge of Greek antiquity made by this expedition have 
not as yet, owing to unfortunate circumstances, been fully 
published. A further publication of them is now in view, 
which, in addition to the partial reports already issued, will 
show that the investigations at Assos deserve a place among 
the notable achievements of archaeology during the century. 

But from the outset it was recognized by our Institute 
that archaeology, however important it might be within its 
limits as the science of the material remains of man's activity 
in ancient times, was but a branch of the study of antiquity ; 
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that it could not be properly pursued without corresponding 
pursuit of the other great branch of the study, that of the 
written monuments of the thought of men in past times ; that 
archaeology and ancient languages and literature formed a 
single indivisible whole, and that for the attainment of the 
proper ends of either part all must be associated. The hope 
was therefore expressed in the first of the Annual Reports of 
the Executive Committee that a school might be established in 
Athens to afford to young American scholars similar advan- 
tages to those offered to their pupils by the French and Ger- 
man schools already existing there. At the annual meeting 
of the next year, 1881, a committee was appointed to devise a 
plan for the establishment at Athens of a school with the com- 
prehensive designation of a School of Classical Studies, and a 
year later it was announced that not only had a plan been 
devised, but that successful measures had been adopted for 
carrying it out, and that in the autumn of 1882 the School 
would be opened in charge of one of the most eminent of 
American scholars. How well that School has done its work, 
in spite of poverty of means, and of the difficulties naturally 
inherent in the inception of an institution which was of neces- 
sity at first largely experimental, and how great is the debt 
which America already owes to it in the raising of the standard 
of American classical scholarship, are known to all of you. 

But it is not to the Old World alone that the efforts of the 
Institute were early directed. The study of the aboriginal life 
of the American continent has been also its concern. This 
study is not of merely local interest. The larger general 
questions which are included in it are the same as those which 
concern the prehistoric periods of man's life in whatever 
regions of the world, while the actual conditions of the exist- 
ing remnants of the tribes who occupied the continent in 
ancient times afford peculiar opportunities for ascertaining 
facts which illustrate, nay, which in a sort actually represent, 
the antiquity of mankind. In this field the work of the Insti- 
tute has been also noteworthy. Contemporaneously with its 
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expedition to Assos, was its employment of one of the most 
competent and accomplished of American archaeologists in the 
study of the life of the Pueblo Indians in New Mexico, and for 
a time in the investigation of some of the most important monu- 
ments in Mexico. The reports of his work by Mr. Bandelier, 
published by the Institute, take their place among the most 
valuable contributions to the progress of archaeology in 
America. 

Such were the beginnings of the Institute. It had scanty 
funds. It had often to live by faith ; but its appeals for help 
to carry out its undertakings were met with response sufficient 
for the need. During later years it has maintained but a single 
expedition of its own, — a modest expedition to Crete, in charge 
of Professor Halbherr, which added a considerable body of not 
unimportant inscriptions to those already known, and shed much 
light on civilization and art in this island from the earliest times ; 
the complete publication of the results of this expedition is 
looked for with interest by all students of the past. By giving 
up independent expeditions the Institute has been enabled to 
supply the means for work carried on by the School at Athens, 
to contribute to the support of the American Journal of Archae- 
ology/, to maintain scholarships at the School at Athens, and 
recently aLso scholarships at the School at Rome, established 
under its auspices, and with similar aims to those of the School 
at Athens. To these Schools of Classical Studies it hopes that 
a School of Biblical Studies, with its seat at Jerusalem, may 
soon be added. 

The School at Athens, which was its creation, has proved 
its efficient instrument. No field offers a more precious har- 
vest to the archaeologist than that which stretches immedi- 
ately before the door of the School, inviting the labors of its 
students. The six volumes of the Papers of the School, pub- 
lished under the auspices of the Institute, present abundant 
evidence of the good work which these students accomplished. 
Even Athens itself is better known by their labors ; several 
sites in Attica have been for the first time thoroughly ex- 
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plored by them, and many of the details of its ancient land- 
scape and of the life with which it was animated have been 
recovered. One of the first students at the School, Dr. (now 
Professor) Sterrett, by his difficult and adventurous journeys 
in Asia Minor added much to knowledge of the local geography 
of regions rarely visited, and collected a large store of inscrip- 
tions, thus making a contribution of first-rate importance to one 
of the chief sources of information concerning ancient times. 

I should be glad, did time admit, to enter into full details of 
the results thus achieved; their value is generally acknowl- 
edged by scholars. But I cannot dwell even upon the most 
important of the undertakings of the School, that of the investi- 
gation of the site of Argive Heraeum, conducted under charge 
of Dr. Waldstein during the years 1892-95. It is not extrava- 
gant, I believe, to claim for this work a place among the most 
important archaeological investigations of this generation, and 
to refer, for the substantiation of this claim, to the forthcoming 
publication by the Institute, of the results of the work by Dr. 
Waldstein and his young associates, in a form and on a scale 
worthy of their character. At the present time the School is 
engaged on the exploration of another of the most interesting 
sites in Greece, that of Corinth, and the discoveries already 
made open the way to an unexpectedly complete acquaint- 
ance with the chief structures and the general form of the 
ancient city. The work is arduous and costly ; as of old, 

Non cuivis homiui contingit adire Corinthum, 
— but let me finish the citation, 

Sedit qui timuit ne non succederet, 
Hie est aut nusquam quod quaerimus, 

and we shall not desist till we have made easy the hitherto 
difficult entrance to the city, so that it no longer, like the tomb 
of Neleus within its walls, of which Pausanias speaks, shall 
remain unknown to all the world. 

Such, in brief, is a part of what the Institute has accom- 
plished. It is not altogether an unsatisfactory record of actual 
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performance, but the visible results are of far less import than 
what it has effected in ways which make no outward show, 
results which cannot be tabulated, and which are of a mental 
rather than of a material order. 

Fii-st among these I reckon the influence which the Insti- 
tute has exercised, especially through the establishment of the 
Schools at Athens and at Rome, and by the plan of their organi- 
zation, in uniting the teachers of classical studies of the lead- 
ing colleges and universities throughout the country, in definite 
undertakings of interest common to them all, thus quickening 
among them the sense of solidarity, and developing mutual 
sympathy and support. And this increased sentiment of union, 
this recognition of the bond created by common intellectual 
pursuits and aims, have been of all the more value because of 
the position of the humanities and especially of classical studies 
during recent years, exposed on the one hand to depreciation 
from men of great general intelligence and authority, but 
engrossed by pursuits which have narrowed their intellectual 
vision, and on the other to attack from those who would limit 
even the higher education mainly to the cultivation of the 
faculties required for the attainment of material ends. At 
such a period as this, the need is great that those who prize 
the humanities as the strongest forces in the never-ending 
contest against the degrading influences of the spirit of mate- 
rialism, as the best means of development and discipline of the 
intelligence, as the source of the knowledge most useful for the 
invigoration and elevation of character, and most abundant in 
nutriment for the noblest intellectual qualities, — the need is 
great, I say, for those who hold the humanities in this esteem, 
and above all for those who recognize in classical studies, 
largely interpreted and rightly understood, the quintessence of 
the humanities, to unite in the assertion and maintenance of 
the supremacy of these studies among the general elements 
of the higher education. To this end the Institute ' and its 
Schools have contributed. 

But more than this, it is not too much to claim for the Insti- 
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tute that it has afforded opportunity, of which advantage has 
been taken, to give to our scholars a hitherto unknown sense of 
independence, and at the same time of equal brotherhood with 
the scholars of other lands. For the first time they have been 
enabled to contribute by fresh discoveries and labors of their own 
to the common stock of learning ; they have become partners in 
the actual increase of knowledge ; they have begun to discharge, 
even if as yet in comparatively small amount, their debt to the 
old world of learning; they are no longer mere borrowers and 
dependants. The influence of these facts on the character of 
American classical scholarship is hardly to be overestimated. 
No one can turn the pages of the volumes of Papers of the School 
at Athens, or of the recent numbers of the American Journal of 
Archaeology, without recognizing in the productions of many of 
our younger scholars the evidence of this new spirit. In extent 
of general equipment and in thoroughness of special studies, in 
animation of interest and in carefulness of observation, in sound- 
ness of judgment and aptness of form, -much of their work need 
not fear a comparison With that of their contemporaries in the 
Old World. 

And in connection with this newly acquired independence, 
and auxiliary to it, account is to be taken of the gain in the 
manner and character of instruction in classical studies in our 
chief institutions of learning, which has resulted from that 
feature of the organization of our Schools in Athens and in 
Rome, which provides that each year a professor from one of 
the supporting universities or colleges should have leave of 
absence in order to take part in the instruction of the School, 
and in so doing to enjoy the opportunity to refresh himself at 
the very founts of learning, and to draw from them the waters 
which shall fertilize and vivify his own previous acquisitions and 
make his insti'uction such that, to borrow a phrase of the younger 
Pliny's, spiritum et sanguine.m et patriam recipiunt studia. 

Such then are some of the firet fruits of the Institute. 

The immense and astonishing discoveries of field archaeology 
during the century have probably left nothing to be revealed by 
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future investigations which will compare with them in novelty 
of interest, or so greatly extend the limits of knowledge. We 
have established the main lines of the story of Egypt and Meso- 
potamia; and as with a broken inscription of which the general 
meaning is clear, we have now only to hunt for the pieces by 
which the gaps in our knowledge may be filled up, and the lim- 
its of conjecture narrowed. There is but one Troy, but one 
Olympia, but one Delphi, but one Athens, Jerusalem, or Rome. 
Other places, indeed, famous in ancient times, long since buried, 
are waiting for the spade to deliver them from their graves. But 
there is no other place on the earth which so kindles the imagi- 
nation and touches the heart as these, and none which is likely 
to disclose more precious treasures. But if no such splendid 
and far-reaching results are to be anticipated in the progress of 
archaeological research, still an immense and immensely inter- 
esting work remains to be done. Our ignorance concerning the 
past has been disclosed in proportion as it has been diminished 
by recent discoveries, and tracts of the earth's surface still remain 
untouched by the pick and the spade which are certain to render 
up monuments of unexpected interest, and to supply new knowl- 
edge of which we stand in need. Nothing could have been more 
unlikely than the discovery at Sidon of that extraordinary and 
magnificent group of sarcophagi which afford a series of un- 
touched examples of admirable Greek sculpture, for a period of 
almost two hundred years when Greek sculpture was at its unap- 
proachable best. Only the hem of the garment of Crete has been 
touched, and that hem has given us perhaps the most important 
inscription ever found in regard to ancient legal institutions, 
and has revealed the existence of two systems of writing, to 
account for which it seems likely that many of the notions 
hitherto held in regard to the diffusion of civilization on the 
coasts and islands of the Mediterranean will require revision 
and large modification. 

Enough remains to be done to stimulate the ardor and demand 
the energies of many a generation of archaeologists. But with 
the application of scientific methods to excavation, and as the 
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spade has gradually become an instrument of precision, a pitfall 
has opened before the feet of the archaeologist. It has become 
obvious that for the determination of many questions of date, 
of relation, of culture, objects of no intrinsic value may be of 
more than trifling importance. And not merely the object, but 
the exact position in which it is found, — under what layers of 
soil, in connection with what other memorials, or if altogether 
solitary — is of equal concern. The rude pattern on a potsherd 
may have an interpretation which will illuminate the relations 
of widely separated races; the figure on a broken seal may 
illustrate the spread of a myth, or a coin upturned from the soil 
by chance may report a fact of which there is no other record. 
But there is risk in the temptation, which attends the study of 
every science, to exalt the discovery of trifling particulars into 
an end by itself, and to take pleasure in the mere accumulation 
of what Donne rightly calls 

"Those unconcerning things, matters of fact," 

which, till ordered in their relation to some general truth, are 
nothing better than fragments in a heap of rubbish. There is 
risk, too, in the temptation to indulge in research concerning 
matters of mere idle curiosity, — such for example as the ques- 
tions which Tiberius put with a touch of satire to the pedants 
of his court, "Who was the mother of Hecuba?" or "What 
song the Sirens sang?" Professor Phillimore in his recent 
Inaugural Address at Glasgow, has reminded us that we have 
to-day men who are of the same class as the fantastical scholar 
in Webster's Duchess of Malfi, " who study to know how many 
knots was in Hercules' club, of what color Achilles' beard was, 
or whether Hector was not troubled with the toothache. He 
hath studied himself half blear-eyed to know the true symmetry 
of Caesar's nose by a shoeing-horn ; and this he did to gain the 
name of a speculative man." 

The true scholar is he who, avoiding useless specialism on 
the one hand, and loose inexactness on the other, never mis- 
taking the roots of knowledge for its fruits, or straying from 
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the highwa)'- of learning into its by-paths, however attractively 
they may open before him, holds steadily to the main objects 
of all study, the acquisition of a fuller acquaintance with life 
in its higher ranges, of a juster appreciation of the ways and 
works of man, and of man's relation to that inconceivable 
universe, in the vast and mysterious order "of which he finds 
himself an infinitesimally small object. And while there is no 
study which appeals to his higher intelligence that does not 
afford means for the enlargement and elevation of his mental 
view, and the invigoration of his moral nature, there is, per- 
haps, no other more directly serviceable to this end than that 
of archaeology, pursued in connection with its kindred sciences 
of ancient language, literature, and history. Man as he has been 
must always be of supreme interest to man as he is. For the 
man of to-day is not only the heir, but, in truth, the product 
of the man of the past. And according to his understanding of 
former generations is his understanding of his own generation 
and of himself as a member of it. 

And in this view the most striking and important result 
of the great archaeological discoveries of the last hundred 
years is one which has not yet been generally recognized. 
The splendid labors which have recovered for us so much of 
the ancient history of Egypt and of Mesopotamia, which have 
thrown so much light upon the shores and islands of the 
Mediterranean, and imperfectly disclosed to us a Greece before 
the Greece of historical record, have revealed to us the first 
rudimentary stages of our own civilization. The slowly per- 
fected art of transferring audible language into visible language 
assured the continuity of civilization ; but for thousands of 
years after the first picture writing was practised, the progress 
of language addressed to the eye by means of hieroglyphs and 
other derived forms of writing was halting and slow till the 
supreme invention of the art of letters capable of syllabic com- 
bination. The limits of the powers of visible language were 
the limits also of the powers of thought, and neither in writing 
nor in any other form of expression did Egypt or Babylonia 
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or Assyria or any other land exhibit the free play of the higher 
intellectual faculties of man. They accumulated great heaps 
of knowledge, they attained to extraordinary skill in many 
of the arts, but they were unable to make any considerable 
addition to the treasury of the thought by which the intelli- 
gence of man is fructified and vitalized. The record of these 
nations is consequently the record of the course of life of the 
masses of men, not of the active intellectual life of individuals. 
The arts were indeed being practised, the commerce was being 
extended, the language was being formed, which, when the 
ripeness of time should come, were to afford the secure founda- 
tion of intellectual freedom. 

But in arts and trade men moved and worked as a mass, 
in castes and orders, according to prescription, tradition, and 
canon, bound by rules, under whose rigid control there was 
little opportunity for the play of individual instincts and 
endeavors. These ages were the slow period of preparation 
and discipline, in which men were making ready the way for 
the independence of man. 

" Ages of heroes fought and fell 
That Hotner in the end might tell ; 
O'er grovelling generations past 
Uprose the Doric fane at last ; 
And countless hearts on countless years 
Had wasted thoughts and hopes and fears," 

before the spirit of man, delivered from its bondage to igno- 
rance of its own capacities, furnished with the means requisite 
for its own free exercise and animated with a novel sense of 
power, emerged, as it were, from long childhood and entered 
with all the ardor of youth upon the infinite, hitherto unex- 
plored domains of the intelligence. All preceding ages had 
been leading up to this consummation, and the main interest of 
their history and of their monuments lies in their relation to it. 
Egypt and all the East are of comparatively little concern 
except as they prepared the way for Greece. Lucretius was 
right in his primum G-raius homo, for the Greek was the first 
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man in whom the human spirit was full grown. With a not 
altogether infelicitous audacity an undergraduate in one of 
my classes wrote in answer to a question on an examination 
paper : " The Greek invented intelligence." It might almost 
seem so, for the Greek first exhibited intelligence untrammelled 
in its exercise, and univei-sal in its application to human con- 
cerns. The paths it had previously followed had been few and 
narrow; the Greek widened them all, and opened new paths, 
along which the intelligence of succeeding generations has ti-av- 
elled, and in most of which the Greek still remains in advance, 
the leader and guide. 

In the field of the arts no question of his supremacy is pos- 
sible ; but in the field of science, the limits of which have 
been extended so enormously by modern discovery and in- 
vention, the Greek, with his fund of knowledge, so minute, so 
imperfect as compared with ours, is yet the master of our 
mastei-s. " Linnaeus and Cuvier have been my two gods " wrote 
Darwin near the end of his life, " but they were mere school- 
boys to old Aristotle ; " and he had written a few years earlier : 
" I wish I had known of these views of Hippocrates before I had 
published, for they seem almost identical with mine — merely 
a change of terms, and an application of them to classes of facts 
necessarily unknown to the old philosopher. . . . Hippocrates 
has taken the wind out of my sails." 

It is to the study of this preeminent race that the archaeology 
of the elder world leads up, and through Greece to Rome, her 
complement and associate in the story of civilization. They 
are the Rachel and Leah of history, one typifying and exempli- 
fying the life of thought, of the ideal world, the other the life 
of action, of the practical world. Together they represent the 
full circle of human affairs and interests. To them all the pre- 
vious life of man contributes, from them as from their head all 
the varied full currents of modern life derive. 

The final end of archaeological study would then seem to 
be the increase of our knowledge of man in the early periods 
of his existence on earth, for the sake of learning the course 
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of the evolution of his intelligence, till at length it attained to 
its free exercise in Greece and Rome ; and then through the 
investigation of Greek and Roman antiquities to gain fuller 
acquaintance with the genius of these commanding races, and 
a truer appreciation of their works, and thus a better under- 
standing of the origins and nature of our own civilization. 
While increasing and defining our knowledge of human nature 
and life archaeology thus understood and pursued nurtures the 
imagination, quickens our sympaithies with the generations 
which have preceded us, and renders us more sensible of our 
immeasurable obligations to them for all that makes life desira- 
ble ; it provides us with standards by which to measure our 
own capacities and performances, and to estimate aright in the 
general scale of civilization the ideals and the actual achieve- 
ments of our own day; it moderates our expectations of the 
rapid improvement of our race, and it compels us to acknowl- 
edge that while man may indeed be noble in reason and infinite 
in faculty he is yet the mere quintessence of dust ; it becomes 
the most eloquent of preachers as to the vanity of material 
power and possessions and the transitoriness of glory, while 
it teaches that wisdom never fades away, but is the welfare 
of the world. 

It is but a month ago that an important meeting was held in 
London to promote the establishment of a British School in 
Rome of similar character to our own. On the day after the 
meeting the Times published a vigorous leader in support of 
the undertaking, and said at its close : " We would carry the 
proposition even further, and suggest as an ideal to be aimed 
at, the ultimate establishment of an archaeological institute 
which should take all civilized antiquity for its province. 
Nothing short of this is worthy of the place archaeology is 
entitled to hold in the hierarchy of the sciences which deal 
with the history of human activity." We may congratulate 
ourselves that this ideal has already been attained by us in 
the establishment of the Institute as members of which we are 
assembled to-night. 
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Our Institute with its Schools is already one of the most 
important institutions of learning in the country. It needs 
not only the sustained interest of scholars, but the support of 
all enlightened men who desire to promote the higher educa- 
tion in America. It needs a larger membership, and larger 
contributions of money to enable it to perform its full work, 
and it calls upon us all to do our best to increase its means 
of usefulness. 



